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THE TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY IN SOUTHERN COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



LUTHER L. BERNARD 
University of Minnesota 



Early in 19 17 the secretary of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction (now the National Conference of Social 
Work), who had recently returned from a visit embracing many 
southern educational institutions, suggested that the writer make a 
study and report on the teaching of sociology in southern colleges. 
The editor of the American Journal of Sociology concurred with the 
suggestion, and the following questionnaire was sent out, under 
date of March 1, 1917, to the 139 educational institutions listed in 
the World Almanac as being situated within the fourteen states 
commonly called southern. The questionnaire, explaining the pur- 
pose of the inquiry and requesting a prompt and full reply, was 
addressed to the "professor of sociology" in each institution. The 
questionnaire follows : 

I 

1. Name of institution. 

2. Name of department in which sociology is given. 

3. Name and title and rank of instructor or instructors giving courses in 
sociology. 

4. Degrees of same instructors, universities or colleges conferring the 
degrees, years in which conferred. 

5. Graduate majors and minors of same instructors. 

6. Practical (non-pedagogical) training and experience before coming to 
this position. 

7. Practical and investigational work since engaged in. 

8. When first connected with this institution ? 
o. When was sociology first offered here ? 

10. What courses? 

II 

Please list all courses in sociology in whatever departments given, indicat- 
ing departments in which given, names of instructors for each, credit allowed 
for each course, how often and in which semester (or term) each course is 
given, and the enrolment in each course given in this college year. 
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III 

i. Indicate fully any practical or field work done in connection with any 
of these courses; also any laboratory work. How many hours a week or 
altogether are thus required ? 

2. To what extent, if at all, does the Department of Sociology co-operate 
with outside agencies (i) as a department, (2) through the personnel of the 
teaching force, (3) through students ? 

IV 

1. State aggregate enrolment for this year in (1) history, (2) economics, 
(3) political science, (4) in the college as a whole, or (if university) in division 
of arts and science. 

2. Is there noticeable discrimination for or against sociology as compared 
with any of above-mentioned subjects, or other subjects in the institution, in 
apportionment of funds, providing teaching force and assistance, etc., by the 
administration ? How do you explain this ? 



1. State textbook or textbooks used in introductory course. If reading- 
list is used instead, please send copy. 

2. Please give brief outline of introductory course in such way that com- 
piler can tabulate subjects treated. 

VI 

1. What courses are prerequisite to the introductory course in sociology? 

2. To what courses in your institution is the introductory course in soci- 
ology prerequisite ? 

3. In what curricula or divisions of the college or university are courses 
in sociology required ? Which courses are thus required ? 

4. In what curricula or divisions are courses in sociology elective ? Which 
courses are thus elective ? In what years are they thus elective ? 

5. In what college year may students be first admitted to courses in 

sociology ? 

VII 

1. Do you impose any limit upon size of classes? Which classes? Does 
this result in excluding any students ? 

2. Which methods of teaching do you use chiefly: lecture, discussion of 
text and readings, etc. ? Describe. 

VIII 

Add other information which you think would be of value in this report. 

Mr. Cross, the secretary of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, was particularly interested in the practical cor- 
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relations with teaching, and an attempt was made to bring out 
facts of this sort in the answers to the questionnaire. Also, since 
there seems to be a belief among many sociologists that instruction 
in their subject is less well provided for by college and university 
administrations than instruction in other departments, it seemed 
desirable to make an attempt to get at the facts in this respect. 
Otherwise the questionnaire is quite conventional. 

Only about 25 replies to the questionnaire were received. At 
the end of two months a second communication, calling attention 
to the questionnaire and urging that replies be sent in immediately 
in order to insure early publication, was sent to those institutions 
which had not replied. Approximately 15 additional replies were 
received. Some replied to the " chaser " that they had not received 
the questionnaire or that they had misplaced it, but that they 
would be glad to prepare replies if another was sent; in some cases 
they did so, and in others they did not. A prominent professor 
objected strenuously to the questionnaire, complaining that there 
were not enough questions which could be anwered by "yes" or 
"no." However, this professor sent in an excellent set of replies. 
Another wrote: "Though I have promised myself several times 
never again to aid and abet the questionnaire nuisance, I have 
broken my resolution .... this time because the purpose of the 
investigation seems to be really meritorious." A third replied that 
he was too busy building up a school of commerce to give much 
attention to the development of sociology, but asked that his col- 
leagues in an affiliated institution be written to for data regarding 
their courses. This was done, and the suggestion above was men- 
tioned by way of introduction and ingratiation. Thereupon a dis- 
cussion arose between the colleagues in the affiliated institution as 
to whose business it was to answer, but no data were received from 
either institution. The fact that there are only 20 southern insti- 
tutions which list a separate department of sociology in their cata- 
logues, the questionnaires thus falling more or less at random — 
perhaps often into the administrative wastebasket — may account 
in part for the few replies. Most of the replies received were 
incomplete, and many of them did not attempt to follow the out- 
line given, but gave a few facts in a general letter. Several of the 
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higher-grade institutions did reply rather carefully, however, and 
this fact makes the data in the returns of considerable value. 

In view of these discouragements, the writer decided to turn to 
the catalogues of the institutions themselves for supplementary 
data, and through the courtesy of the librarian of the University 
of Missouri he was able to secure 138 catalogues of southern insti- 
tutions bearing the dates of 1916 or 1917 and 56 catalogues of other 
southern institutions bearing dates previous to 1916. Data from 
these catalogues, carefully tabulated, appear in Tables I-III. The 
institutions are divided into the two date groups represented in 
Tables I and II, because those of 1916 and 191 7 may be regarded as 
current, representing courses of instruction in force during the 
session of 1916-17 and courses planned for 1917-18. Table II 
includes data drawn from catalogues issued from 1898 to 1915 
inclusive, but most of the issues fall within the years 1914 and 1915 
and very few are dated earlier than 1910. It may readily be 
observed that the character of the instruction in sociology in this 
earlier group of institutions is decidedly inferior, both as to amount 
and as to quality. This, of course, is due in part to the earlier date, 
but it is also largely to be accounted for by the fact that these insti- 
tutions average lower in grade and resources than do those listed 
in Table I. The fact that current catalogues could not be obtained 
from them is probably more or less significant in this connection. 
In a few instances neither reply to questionnaire nor catalogue 
could be obtained. The number of institutions included in the 
averages is large enough, however, to make this last-mentioned fact 
of little significance. Possibly in one or two instances, owing to 
change of name of the institution, there is duplication between 
Tables I and II; but this could have significance in the totals in 
rare instances only, and would not then modify conclusions essen- 
tially. 

It was the belief of the writer that valuable light might be thrown 
on the problem under investigation if a comparison were made of 
the courses of instruction offered in the other social sciences and 
history and also with those in Latin and Greek. This motive is 
discernible in each of Tables I-III. Comparisons with the other 
social sciences serve to indicate the relative importance from the 
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standpoint of the administrative and educational policy attached 
to sociology as a social science. Comparisons with Latin and 
Greek courses indicate much as to similar valuations (or is it tradi- 
tion and inertia ?) in regard to the rivalry between the social sciences 
and the classical languages. 

In one way the comparative data recorded in the tables indicate 
relatively a larger amount of attention to sociology than actually 
is given. The only unit of comparison found feasible was the 
"course," which varies greatly as to length, number of hours 
devoted to the subject, etc. It was sometimes very difficult to 
determine the identity of a "course" even by means of the simple 
standards adopted. It may be said, however, that the average 
"course" in sociology represents fewer hours or a shorter length of 
time in terms of weeks than does a "course" in history or the classi- 
cal languages, though such is probably not true of sociology in 
comparison with the other social sciences. It may therefore be 
said that Tables I and II are slightly more favorable to sociology 
than the facts warrant. In no case is anything implied as to how 
many of the courses listed are actually given. It is assumed, how- 
ever, that ordinarily as large a proportion of the courses offered in 
sociology are given as of those offered in other subjects; for, while 
the other subjects compared are more likely to have the advantage 
in the matter of requirements, there is, on the other hand, little 
overpromotion in sociology, there being fewer than an average of 
two courses to the institution. 

Instruction in sociology is listed under 48 separate departmental 
titles in the 194 institutions examined, of which 12 include the 
word "sociology" and 9 others include the word "social" in some 
combination or other. In 20 instances the department is called 
Sociology; in 16, Economics and Sociology; in 4, Sociology and Eco- 
nomics; in 9, Education; in 8, Social Science; and in 8, Economics. 
In 73 of the 194 institutions examined there was no department 
listing a course in sociology, and in one institution there was as late 
as 1917 a department entitled Economics and Sociology in which 
no course in sociology was offered. In only 39 of the 138 institu- 
tions detailed in Table I are courses in sociology lacking, while 34 
out of the 56 institutions of Table II offer no sociology. Altogether 
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there were listed a total of 289 courses in sociology in the 194 insti- 
tutions (omitting the duplicate courses in the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture, which is a part of the University of Georgia). Of 
these, 249 courses were found in the 138 institutions listed in Table I. 

It appears from Table III that different classes of institutions 
vary greatly in their collective emphasis upon the six separate fields 
of instruction here outlined. The earlier and poorer institutions 
(Table II) place much more comparative emphasis upon Latin and 
Greek than do those of Table I, as is indicated by their index num- 
bers— 740 and 542 as against 392 and 303, respectively. Latin is 
given more attention than Greek in all types of institutions except 
the theological schools, the negro colleges listed as prior to 1916, and 
the state universities. White male colleges give most attention 
comparatively to Latin and Greek at the present time, although the 
white women's colleges of Table II outstripped them in this regard 
at the earlier date indicated. This fact, however, may be explained 
in part by the fact that many of the latter class of colleges are little 
more than "finishing" and preparatory schools or junior colleges. 
The normal and industrial schools give least attention to Latin and 
Greek as compared with sociology, those for the negroes and the 
whites (mostly institutions for males) offer no Greek at all. Only 
one of the 8 white women's normal and industrial colleges offers 
Greek. The solitary instance of a colored women's college (Scotia 
College) offers no Greek, although it offers two courses in Latin as 
against one in sociology. 

The only one of the other subjects over which sociology has the 
lead in general is political science, and this average lead seems to 
be due in the main to the lack of development of political science 
in the minor and less standard colleges. In the coeducational insti- 
tutions, exclusive of state universities, sociology and political science 
stand shoulder to shoulder. In the male colleges and universities, 
political science has two and a half times the emphasis given to 
sociology, and in the state universities one and a fourth times that 
given to sociology. In the women's colleges only about two-thirds 
as much attention is given to political science as to sociology; in 
the negro institutions only about one-fifth as much; and in the 
normal and industrial colleges for women and for colored people, 
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as well as in the theological schools, there is much less emphasis 
upon political science than upon sociology. In the white normal 
schools and agricultural and mechanical colleges, however, political 
science, often under the term civics, is more emphasized than is 
sociology. 

Economics is better developed than is sociology in all types of 
institutions except those for the training of ministers, negroes, 
women, and Catholic young men. The best present-day develop- 
ment of economics as compared with that of sociology occurs in the 
agricultural and mechanical colleges, the colleges for men, the state 
universities, the white normal schools, and the white coeducational 
colleges. There is a very marked development of practical eco- 
nomics and commerce in some of the agricultural and mechanical 
colleges, while the applied aspects of sociology are not yet receiving 
marked attention here or in any class of southern institutions. The 
most successful attempts to develop the applied and practical 
aspects of sociology are probably to be found in the University of 
North Carolina and in the Alabama Girls' Technical Institute, 
Montevallo. 

History in all groups of institutions has a distinct lead over 
sociology. Usually one or more courses are required, and it has the 
sanction of past acceptance. Negro colleges "before 1916" give 
least differential emphasis to history. In fact, the institutions for 
negroes give, relatively to other institutions, little attention either 
to political science or to history. This is not difficult to understand 
when the political status and the condition of the negro are taken 
into consideration. A considerable proportion of the history 
courses in negro colleges deal with negro history. The relative pre- 
ponderance of emphasis given to history over sociology appears to 
be decreasing, if the data taken from Tables I and II and summa- 
rized in Table III can be regarded as significant in this connection. 
The same tendency is not so definitely apparent for economics and 
political science as compared with sociology. History has its major 
relative emphasis in very much the same groups of institutions as 
has economics, especially in white male colleges, white normal 
schools, white women's colleges, coeducational institutions, and 
state universities, in the order named. The history given in 
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theological schools is almost entirely church history, as is much of 
that given in the Catholic schools for young men. 

Sociology is perhaps least favored by the colleges for men, 14 of 
which institutions, out of a total of the 22 appearing in Table I 
(exclusive of state universities), were without courses in sociology. 
The institutions of all classes and dates for women most nearly 
approximate this record, with a showing of 21 out of 45 institutions 
without sociology. The women's colleges of Table I (1916 and 
19 1 7), however, make a slightly more favorable exhibit, 10 out of 
24 offering no course in sociology. Of the 3 women's normal and 
industrial colleges (state institutions), only 1 listed no course in 
sociology, and the catalogue available from that institution bore 
the date 1915. The coeducational colleges (excluding state uni- 
versities) make a much better showing than either the men's or 
women's colleges, with only n out of 37 without courses in soci- 
ology, according to the catalogues for 1916 and 1917. Of 23 negro 
institutions only 1 was without sociology, and not a single state 
university was without a course in this subject, although 3 had only 
one course each and only 2 of the 14 listed as many as 10 courses, 
1 of these having n and the other 12 courses. Three of the state 
universities had no general or introductory course, and regarding 
the nature of the single course which might be classified as sociology 
in one of these institutions, the professor in charge was in doubt, 
saying, "I give .... a course in American society, but, as it deals 
with social facts to the exclusion of sociological speculations, I pre- 
sume it would not be called 'sociology.'" 

The nature of the courses in sociology in the various institutions 
naturally differs greatly. Of the 121 separate institutions which 
offer courses in sociology, no list introductory or general courses. 
Of the 11 institutions which offer no introductory course but list 
some other course, 8 offer only one course in sociology, 1 (a state 
university) offers two courses, one each in rural and urban sociology, 
and 2 offer three courses each. One of these (a state university) 
offers only courses in rural economics and sociology, the first of 
which courses really contains a considerable amount of general 
sociological matter, and the other (a theological seminary) lists 
courses in Christian and applied sociology. Of the 8 institutions 
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offering but one course, 5 are state normal schools; 2, normal and 
industrial colleges; 2, normal and an agricultural and mechanical 
college, 4 of which offer rural sociology; the other offers social 
education from a sociological standpoint. Each of the other 3 
institutions lists a course in social psychology. 

The 289 courses in sociology listed by the 121 institutions offer- 
ing the subject classify, with some slight variations of title, as 
follows: Sociology, 66; Principles of Sociology, 18; Elements of 
Sociology, 11; Introduction to Sociology, 5; Introduction to the 
Study of Society, 4; Introduction to Social Science, 1; General 
Sociology, 4; Advanced Sociology, 3 ; Sociology and Modern Social 
Problems, 3; Sociology and Social Welfare, 1; Outlines of Soci- 
ology, 2; Social Theories, 2; Social Problems, 12; Practical Soci- 
ology, 7; Applied Sociology, 6; Educational Sociology, 5; Rural 
Sociology, 23; Urban Sociology, 8; Criminology, 3; Social Path- 
ology; 5; Social Amelioration, 4; Modern Charities, 4; Preventive 
Philanthropy, 2; Charities and Correction, 2; Socialism, 4; Race 
Problems, 3 ; Negro Life and Problems, 3 ; Christian Sociology, 3 ; 
Social Program of the Churches, 2 ; Family, 3 ; Problems of Child 
Welfare, 2; Social Statistics, 3; Social Investigation, 3; Social 
Psychology, 10; Social Evolution, 2; Anthropology, 6; Seminary, 4. 
One each of the following is classified: The Country Church, The 
Country School, Democracy, Descriptive Sociology, Elements of 
Institutional History, Ethnology, Growth of American Life and 
Character, History of Movements for Social Reform, History of 
Social Thought, The Juvenile Delinquent, Juvenile Sociology, 
Laboratory Course in Rural Sociology, Modern Social Conditions, 
Modern Social Prophets, Neighborhood Life in an Industrial Cen- 
ter, Penal and Charity Problems of South Carolina, Philosophy of 
Civilization, Playground and Recreation, Problems of Population, 
Problems of Industry, Progress and Reform, Science of Civilization, 
Social Philosophy, Social and Economic Surveys, Social Message 
of Jesus, Social Work, Social Maladjustment, Social Control, Social 
Organization, Social Welfare Activities, Social Relations of Women, 
Sociological Laboratory, Theories of Social Progress. 

Of the no introductory courses in sociology, 46 had, so far as 
could be determined from the printed descriptions, a theory content, 
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45 were a mixture of theory and the practical, and only 8 were appar- 
ently wholly practical in character. Eleven of the introductory 
courses were not described in such a way as to permit of classi- 
fication as above. The relative emphases upon the different con- 
tents of the introductory course may be ascertained from Table IV. 
It is worth noting in general that the non-technical institutions for 
the training of white men and women and the normal and industrial 
colleges for women tend to emphasize the theory aspect more 
broadly, while the professional and technical schools for whites and 
the institutions for negroes tend to emphasize the practical aspects 
of sociology. The extent to which the negro institutions correlate 
field work with the classroom teaching is especially noticeable. 
Too much dependence, however, should not be placed upon the 
classification of the nature of the introductory course here given, for 
the catalogue descriptions of courses are not always an entirely 
reliable guide. 

In regard to the field and laboratory work done in correlation 
with class instruction, the answers to the questionnaire are the 
best source of information. From the 27 replies received to this 
question the following are noted: 7 report no work of this sort 
done; 8 report field survey work; classes in 6 departments make 
visits to, and reports on, neighboring charitable and correctional 
institutions; 6 report general observations and trips; 2 mention 
study of local labor conditions and factories; in 3 institutions the 
students in sociology do some practical work; and in 1 there is a 
visit to and a report on a neighboring social settlement. Professor 
Branson, of the University of North Carolina, has a well-equipped 
laboratory in which his advanced students (37 and 33 the first and 
second semesters of last year respectively) work. Many of his 
students do field survey work for various agencies, as well as in part 
fulfilment of their regular instruction requirements. At Transyl- 
vania College, Modern Social Problems (the second course in the 
department) is presented as an observation course on local problems, 
reading and discussion being directed to the bringing out of the 
fundamental factors underlying local conditions. At Maryville 
College, in urban sociology and in rural sociology, it is stated, stu- 
dents are required to make complete surveys of the city and county. 
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Three of the classes of Agnes Scott College spend one hour a week 
in practical field work in connection with various organizations in 
Atlanta. At Paine College (colored) teachers and students engage 
in local survey work and exhibit the same to mixed audiences. At 
the University of West Virginia the students have printed observa- 
tion schedules. 

Only 23 institutions made reply regarding the extent of co- 
operation between the Department of Sociology (or the department 
in which sociology is given) and outside agencies, and of these 19 
reported some sort of co-operation. The department as a whole 
was represented as co-operating in three different instances. In two 
institutions the department made surveys for outside agencies. At 
Louisiana State University the department gives training courses 
for the social workers of the city, and at Atlanta University the 
department conducts the annual conference on race problems, edits 
its proceedings, and acts as a bureau of information, especially in 
regard to matters pertaining to negroes. At the University of 
North Carolina the department is represented as co-operating with 
the following agencies: Federal Office of Markets and Rural 
Organization; Federal Bureau of Education; United States Public 
Health Service; Children's Bureau, Washington, D.C.; and all the 
state departments in Raleigh — particularly the State Community 
Service Bureau and the State Health Department. The faculty 
report for themselves personal co-operation in public addresses, 
sermons, extension (8); local charity work (5); committee work, 
local, state, national (5) ; participation in social reform movements 
(3); co-operation with the city government in the study of local 
problems (2); Y.M.C.A. and church work (2); surveys (2); legisla- 
tive reference work (1) . Students are reported as co-operating with 
various local agencies, such as church, Y.M.C.A., charity, play- 
grounds (10), and surveys (3). 

It was possible to secure data regarding the academic records of 
91 of the teachers of sociology listed in the catalogues for 1916 and 
1917. Eighty-three of these teachers were male and 8 were female. 
Thirteen were given no titles in the catalogues. Seventy-one had 
the rank of professor, 1 of associate professor, 1 of adjunct professor, 
4 of assistant professor, 3 of instructor, 1 of lecturer, and 2 were 
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college presidents. Their degrees were distributed as follows 
(undergraduate degrees being given only when no graduate degree 
was listed and the A.M. degree only where the recipient did not also 
hold the Ph.D. degree): Ph.D., 34; A.M., 38; MAccts., 1; 
A.B., 14; B.L., 1; Ph.B., 1; LL.D., 1; D.D., 4; Th.D., 2; 
S.T.D., 1; M.D., 1; B.D., 5; Th.B., 1. Three teachers held no 
degrees at all. So far as could be determined from the catalogue 
and correspondence data, the Ph.D. degrees were received from the 
following institutions in the numbers indicated: Columbia Univer- 
sity, 6; Harvard University, 3; University of Chicago, 2; Johns 
Hopkins University, 2 ; Yale University, 2 ; Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, 2; and the University of Berlin, Boston University, Clark 
University, University of Havana, Kentucky Wesleyan College, 
University of Michigan, New York University, University of Wis- 
consin, 1 each. Of the 17 teachers of sociology in the 14 state uni- 
versities, 10 have Ph.D. degrees, 6 the degree of A.M., and 1 the 
A.B. degree only. Of these Ph.D. degrees, 3 are from Columbia 
University, 2 from Harvard University, 1 from Johns Hopkins 
University, and 4 from sources not indicated. The ranks of the 
teachers in the state universities are distributed as follows: pro- 
fessor, 13; adjunct prof essor, 1 ; assistant professor, 2; instructor, 1. 
In 25 instances graduate majors and minors were ascertained from 
the answers to the questionnaire. The majors were distributed as 
follows: sociology, 5; economics, 4; education, 3; history, 3; 
philosophy, 3; economic history, English, geology, New Testa- 
ment theology, political science, psychology, theology, 1 each. The 
minors were: sociology, n; economics, 5; history, 5; political sci- 
ence, 5; education, 3; philosophy, 3; and American history, Eng- 
lish, ethics, geology, New Testament, Old Testament prophecy, 
psychology, rural economics, rural sociology, 1 each. In only one 
instance in all the institutions examined did the data show that the 
instructor gave all his time to the teaching of sociology. This was 
at the University of West Virginia. 

In 26 cases the practical (non-pedagogical) training of the 
instructor before entering upon his teaching duties was ascertained. 
In 8 cases there was none. In 10 cases this included pastoral work, 
aggregating a total of 70 years. Three teachers gave residence at 
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a social settlement, aggregating 5 years; 3, survey and social inves- 
tigation; 2 had been state commissioners of boy scouts; 2 cited 
farming; 2 worked for prohibition reform; and 1 each stated the 
following: business, local charity work, chairman state child-labor 
committee, college librarian 4 years, two years of law practice, one 
year's work on the Encyclopaedia Britannica, president state normal 
school, and work among cotton-mill operatives. 

Twenty-three teachers responded to the request for information 
regarding practical and investigational work undertaken since enter- 
ing upon the present position, seven answering that they had done 
none. Twelve had been engaged in some sort of social survey work, 
mainly of local conditions, of whom only 4 had published their 
results. The most extensive work and publication of this sort 
seems to have been done by Professor Branson, of the University 
of North Carolina, though Atlanta University, Louisiana State 
University, the University of South Carolina, the University of 
Tennessee, and the University of West Virginia are well represented 
in this connection. Five teachers reported local organization work 
and 2 held the position of chairman of the local charity organization 
society. Three were engaged in general investigation of practical 
social problems and 4 reported themselves active in the directing 
of state and national organizations. This last was true especially 
at Southwestern University, Louisiana State University, and the 
University of West Virginia. 

The average length of time during which the 29 teachers, 
responding to question I (8), have been connected with their insti- 
tutions is 5 .7 years, the longest time being n years (Clemson Col- 
lege) and the shortest time being 1 year (Atlanta University). The 
average length of time in which sociology has been taught in the 23 
institutions reporting is 9 . 5 years. In 3 (University of Arkansas, 
Atlanta University, and the University of West Virginia) it has 
been taught for 20 years, and in only 1 (Howard Payne College) 
has it been introduced as recently as 3 years ago. Both the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas and Atlanta University report earlier instruc- 
tion of a definite sort — lectures in 1884-85 by President Edgars at 
the University of Arkansas and "rudimentary principles" taught 
at Atlanta University as early as 1875. 
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Sixteen of the 24 replies to question IV (1), regarding the aggre- 
gate enrolment in the social sciences and history for the year, gave 
data for each subject requested, thus permitting the tabulation and 
comparison of the data presented. Table V presents this data 
graphically. While 16 institutions is a small number to average, 

TABLE V 

Comparison of Enrolment by Departments for 16 Institutions Reporting 



Departments Compared 


Total Number of 
Students in the 
16 Institutions 


Average Number 

of Students 

to Each 

Institution 


Index Numbers 
to Correspond 


Corresponding 

Index Numbers 

for the 138 

Institutions, 

1016 and xgi7 


History courses in 16 insti- 
tutions 


3,620 
1,669 

977 
929 


226 

104 

61 

58 


390 
179 

100 


391 

172 

96 

IOO 


Economics courses in 16 in- 
stitutions 


Political Science courses in 
16 institutions 


Sociology courses in 16 insti- 
tutions 







it will be observed that the two sets of index numbers compared in 
Table V correspond closely. Granting that the 16 institutions here 
averaged are typical, it will be seen that the courses in political 
science and economics enrol on the average a few more students than 
would be expected, and that the courses in history enrol a few less 
than would be expected on the same basis of comparison with 
sociology. In the light of this showing, it may be of interest to 
consider the 25 replies to the question as to the existence or non- 
existence of discrimination for or against sociology. Fourteen 
replies asserted that there is no such discrimination in the institu- 
tions mentioned, but one of these adds, "Have no funds for general 
sociology except in summer." Five indicate that sociology is more 
or less favored. In 1 case the work in rural sociology is reported 
to be favored in funds, space, equipment, and teaching force, while 
the class advisers are not always sympathetic. Another states that 
there is no discrimination as between the social sciences, but that 
the president favors the social sciences because of their popularity. 
Still another replies, "No discrimination against sociology, but 
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rather a tendency to stress the department, the policy of the insti- 
tution being grounded in a practical curriculum." Six report some 
discrimination against sociology, one saying that it is more difficult 
to get help and equipment because it is a relatively new and unrec- 
ognized subject. One mentions the fact that courses in sociology 
and economics are not allowed to Freshmen; another that there is 
no required work in sociology; while a fourth makes the statement 
that the classical-language teachers opposed the giving of credit 
to the work in sociology in his institution. 

The replies to the questions regarding prerequisites and require- 
ments were not sufficiently full and uniform to warrant tabulation. 
Twenty-seven reported as to the year in which students could be 
admitted to courses in sociology as follows: Freshman, 3; Sopho- 
more, 10; Junior, 12; and Senior, 2. These limitations are more 
or less flexible. 

There is apparently a wide range of choice with respect to 
textbooks for the introductory course. In some cases, especially 
in the larger institutions, reading-lists are reported as being sub- 
stituted for textbook guidance. Some excellently worked out out- 
lines of courses were submitted, but there is no space to publish 
them entire and not a sufficient number were submitted to make 
tabulation valuable. There were also some strong criticisms of 
textbooks. In so far as it was possible to determine textbooks 
from correspondence and catalogues, they run as follows, titles 
being omitted where unnecessary to clearness: Blackmar and 
Gillen, 10; Ellwood {Sociology and Modem Social Problems), 8; 
Giddings {Elements of Sociology), 6; Small and Vincent, 5; Hayes, 
4; Henderson {Social Elements), 3; Chapin, 2; Dealey, 2; Fair- 
banks, 2; Smith {Social Pathology), 2; and Blackmar, Bogardus, 
Carver, Davis {The Field of Social Service), Devine {Social Forces), 
Cooley {Social Organization), Fairchild, Giddings {Descriptive and 
Historical Sociology, Principles of Sociology), King {Education for 
Social Efficiency), Kirkpatrick, Marett, N.C.C.C. Reports, Quar- 
terly Bulletin of the State Board of Charities and Correction, Ross 
{Foundations of Sociology), Spencer {Principles of Sociology, Vol. I), 
Warner {American Charities), Wolfe, Wright, 1 each. Some of 
the books here listed were used in combination with other text- 
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books, but in no case does this list include supplementary reading 
merely. 

Twenty-one out of the 25 instructors replying stated that they 
do not limit the size of classes, 6 of these implying that they would 
do so if the enrolment justified it. In four cases limits had been 
set, but in only one instance had the limit been reached. The 
limits were fixed at 30 and 35, where reported. The lecture and 
discussion methods of teaching tied for first mention, and in prac- 
tically all cases where one was mentioned first the other was placed 
in second position. Tests, weekly or monthly, reports on outside 
readings or investigations, term papers and personal investigation 
or group survey work are other methods emphasized in the order 
of statement. One correspondent maintained very strongly the 
value of the discussion method, and another regarded much out- 
side reading as fruitless. Thirteen correspondents speak of decided 
recent expansion or expected growth in the instructional force in 
sociology in their institutions. In two instances the only courses 
offered had been discontinued. In one case no reason was given, 
but in the other it was stated that the growth of the teaching 
requirement in economics without additional teaching force had 
crowded sociology out of the curriculum. 



